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arketing  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries?  Didn't  we  try  that 
already?  You're  remembering 
our  efforts  in  past  years  to  sell  merchan- 
dise, but  this  isn't  what  I'm  talking 
about.  MBA  students  are  taught  that 
'marketing'  doesn't  mean  selling:  a  suc- 
cinct definition  says  that  marketing  is 
determining  the  needs,  preferences  and 
desires  of  the  customers.  Marketing 
begins  with  the  customers  (or  users)  and 
ends  with  the  products  (or  programs), 
whereas  selling  begins  with  the  prod- 
ucts and  ends  with  the  customers.  A 
marketing  plan  answers  the  whole  query  set:  Who  are  the  customers;  what  do  they 
need  or  want;  when  do  they  need  or  want  it;  where  do  they  go  to  get  it;  why  do  they 
want  it  or  need  it,  and  how  satisfied  are  they  when  they  get  it?  Marketing  improves 
the  efficiency  of  the  marketplace,  and  the  success  of  selling  is  highly  dependent 
upon  marketing. 

There  is  developing  in  wildlife  and  fish  agencies  a  higher  awareness  of  the  need 
to  see  the  customer's  point  of  view.  Recently  there  have  been  national  (both  U.S. 
and  Canada)  and  regional  workshops  to  explore  the  role  that  marketing  can  play  in 
our  agencies.  Ideas  were  voiced,  experiences  were  shared  and  broadly  applicable 
concepts  were  developed.  The  department  was  an  active  contributor  to  all  of  these 
meetings. 

I  know  what  you're  thinking:  why?  There  are  at  least  three  important  reasons 
why  we  should  market  wildlife  and  fisheries. 

First,  we  need  to  promote  and  encourage  more  people  to  properly  use  our 
wildlife  and  fish  resources.  From  coast  to  coast,  most  state  and  federal  funding  for 
wildlife  and  fish  programs  comes  from  fees  based  on  participation  and  federal  taxes 
based  on  related  spending.  Every  five  years  since  1955,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  commissioned  a  study  now  called  "The  National  Survey  of  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Wildlife-Associated  Recreation."  Recently,  the  Service  distributed  a 
preliminary  survey.  The  final  report  will  be  released  later  and  will  include  data 
reported  by  state.  The  news  isn't  good.  Nationwide,  since  1996  the  number  of 
anglers  has  declined  by  three  percent  and  the  number  of  hunters  has  declined  by 
seven  percent.  More  sobering  still,  the  estimated  expenditures  by  anglers  and 
hunters  are  down  17  percent  (in  constant  dollars)  and  12  percent,  respectively.  The 
future  doesn't  look  bright. 

Second,  we  need  to  raise  the  level  of  public  awareness  of  the  vital  role  that  our 
department  plays  in  nurturing  and  protecting  our  precious  wildlife  and  fish 
resources  and  the  habitat  that  those  resources  need.  Too  often,  we  are  told  that  our 
department  is  a  well-kept  secret.  The  demographics  speak  to  us  again:  while 
Louisiana  is  the  Sportsman's  Paradise,  of  residents  ages  16-60,  only  nine  percent 
are  licensed  hunters  and  only  18  percent  are  licensed  anglers.  Everyone  needs  to 
know  about  who  we  are  and  what  we  do. 

Third,  we  need  to  attract  and  retain  good,  dedicated  employees.  The  department 
has  been  struggling  with  this  for  several  years.  Over  the  past  three  years,  we  have 
improved  our  competitive  position  through  job  studies  and  re-allocations,  but 
agencies  around  the  country  agree  that  the  key  to  solving  recruitment  problems  is 
to  foster  a  desire  to  serve,  which  grows  from  a  sense  of  fondness  for  the  resources 
and  knowledge  of  the  issues  that  are  affecting  them. 

We've  brought  back  some  good  marketing  ideas  from  our  sister  agencies.  As  our 
resources  permit,  we'll  put  them  into  practice.  As  always,  we  welcome  your  com- 
ments and  suggestions. 
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The  sport  of 

falconry,  or 

"hawking,"  may 

involve  individuals  or 

groups,  on  foot  or 

horseback. 


The  "art  of  fal- 
conry" includes 
both  the  training 
of  falcons  and 
hawks  to  capture 
wild  game  and 
fowl,  and  the 
hunting  with 
these  birds  of 
prey.  This  sport 
is  also  known  as 
"hawking."  It 
has  been  called 
an  ancient  "art" 
because  there  is 
no  set  rule  for 
how  to  train 
these  birds;  it  is 
an  acquired  skill. 
There  are  many 
variations  and 
forms  of  hunting 
with  the  different 
birds  of  prey. 

Falconry  or 
"hawking"  may 
be  practiced  by 
individuals  or  by 
groups,  on  foot 
or  horseback. 
However,  the 
basic  technique 
for  falconry  is  generally  the  same.  The  bird 
or  birds  are  released  as  people  or  dogs  flush 
the  quarry  into  the  open  for  the  birds  to  pur- 
sue. In  the  United  States,  the  rules  of  mod- 
ern falconry  vary  from  state  to  state.  I  want 
to  share  what  most  falconers  do  in 
Louisiana,  the  Sportsman's  Paradise. 

Falconers  in  Louisiana  rarely  use  falcons  to 
hunt.  Falcons  are  usually  hunted  in  open 
terrain,  and  our  state  is  not  conducive  for 
this,  except  for  some  marshes  along  the 
coastal  areas  in  Louisiana.  Hawks  are  gen- 
erally the  bird  of  choice  for  falconers  in 
Louisiana. 

Falconers  who  hunt  with  hawks  in 
Louisiana  usually  hunt  rabbits  and  squirrels. 
Each  hunter  has  his  preference  based  upon 
the  bird's  success  with  squirrels  or  rabbits. 
Bells  are  clipped  onto  the  bird's  anklets  so 
the  falconer  can  hear  his  bird  as  it  flies  from 
tree  to  tree  remaining  aware  of  its  position  at 
all  times.    This  will  allow  the  falconer  to  find 


his  bird  in  the  event  that  it  dives  100  yards 
away  into  a  pile  of  brush.  During  the  hunt 
the  bird  is  trained  to  follow  its  owner  since 
he  is  the  main  food  provider.  The  bird  usu- 
ally follows  along  eagerly  watching,  waiting 
for  the  quarry  to  be  flushed  by  the  falconer  or 
dogs.  The  falconer  will  call  his  bird  down  to 
reward  it  with  a  "snack,"  (a  piece  of  meat)  so 
that  it  will  not  lose  its  interest.  The  falconer 
walks  through  the  woods,  shaking  every 
vine  and  beating  every  bush,  trying  to  get  a 
rabbit  or  squirrel  to  move.  However,  the 
bird  will  attack  anything  in  its  food  chain 
that  appears.  It  is  very  common  for  hawks 
to  attack  mice,  rats,  snakes,  certain  birds, 
squirrels,  rabbits  and  even  small  pets  (if  you 
are  not  careful).  It  is  best  to  fly  hawks  in 
areas  that  would  be  safe  for  your  bird  and 
free  of  non-game  animals  that  may  be  con- 
sidered prey  by  the  hawk.  When  the  quarry 
is  flushed  and  is  spotted  by  the  hawk,  the 
falconer  can  sit  back  and  watch  the  action 
take  place.  Plummeting  with  terrific  speed, 
the  hawk  or  falcon  attempts  to  make  a  fatal 
blow,  sinking  its  talons  usually  into  the  head 
of  its  prey.  If  the  attempt  is  a  successful  one, 
the  hunter  then  locates  the  hawk  with  its 
prey,  attempts  to  separate  the  two,  rewards 
the  bird  with  a  piece  of  meat  from  his  pock- 
et, takes  possession  of  it,  and  places  "the  kill" 
into  his  game  bag.  The  bird  is  then  released 
back  into  the  air  and  the  hunt  continues. 

When  doing  live  demonstrations  for  the 
public,  the  most  commonly  asked  question  is 
"How  do  you  get  the  birds  to  bring  the  quar- 
ry back  to  you?"  The  birds  never  bring  the 
quarry  back  to  you.  They  are  not  retrievers; 
all  they  want  is  a  good  meal.  After  catching 
their  prey,  the  birds  usually  head  for  cover 
on  the  ground  where  they  can  eat  their  kill  in 
peace.  Since  they  usually  weigh  between 
two  and  three  pounds,  most  hawks  used  in 
Louisiana  may  fly  away  with  a  small  squir- 
rel, rat  or  mouse,  but  cannot  fly  with  large 
sized  rabbits,  much  less  bring  them  to  you. 
Hawks  generally  weigh  between  two  and 
three  pounds. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  reason  that 
falconers  love  to  hunt  with  birds  of  prey  is 
not  to  provide  a  freezer  full  of  food.  The  real 
joy  is  watching  the  breathtaking  and  majestic 
flights  of  these  birds.  When  I  first  got  into 
falconry,  I  anticipated  eating  rabbits  without 
number  six  shots  in  them,  and  later  realized 
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hat  falconers  are  not  in  this  sport  for  the 
neat;  instead,  they  freeze  the  game  to 
■eward  their  birds.  Throughout  the  year, 
:alconers  feed  their  birds  raw  chicken, 
xirkey,  mice,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  quail. 

You  never  know  what  you  will  experience 
when  you  go  on  a  hunt  with  these  birds  of 
nrey.  On  one  of  my  hunts,  a  hawk  went 
jfter  a  bobcat  and  became  engaged  in  a 
struggle  and  fell  into  a  canal.  They  were 
30th  retrieved,  and  thankfully,  the  hawk  was 
jnscathed.  A  friend  once  witnessed  his  red 
ailed  hawk  successfully  take  a  squirrel  from 
m  owl  in  mid-air. 

So  does  falconry  interest  you?  I  know  I 
*vas  intrigued  when  I  first  learned  about  it  at 
he  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
fisheries  Annual  National  Hunting  and 
Wishing  Day  in  1996.  Many  outdoorsmen 
would  love  to  participate  in  the  sport.  If 
/ou  are  an  outdoorsman,  and  you  love  to 
tunt  various  types  of  game,  it  may  interest 
/ou.  However,  few  people  marveling  at  the 
rtagic  of  a  trained  hawk  in  flight  realize  the 
demands  that  are  placed  upon  them  when 
hey  become  a  falconer.  Even  fewer  would 
:>e  willing  to  make  such  sacrifices.  There  are 
stringent  demands  of  time  and  money.  You 
Ttust  also  have  access  to  land  on  which  you 
ire  able  to  hunt.  This  article  could  never 
:ully  convey  the  dedication  and  detail  of 
what  it  takes  to  be  a  falconer.  The  compe- 
ent  falconer  takes  care  to  follow  sound  con- 
servation principles  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
sport.  Although  the  federal  government's 
mvironmental  assessment  states  that  falcon- 
■y  has  no  impact  on  wild  raptor 
copulations,  a  careless,  uninformed  individ- 
ual attempting  to  satisfy  a  passing  fancy  can 
do  great  harm  to  one  or  more  birds,  or  him- 
self, and  cast  a  shadow  of  discredit  on  the 
sport  of  falconry  itself.  It  is  extremely 
mportant  that  you  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
issociated  with  this  sport  and  should  never 
:hink  that  you  can  try  this  sport  for  "fun," 
without  following  the  legally  required  steps 
mentioned  below. 

Most  falconers,  before  they  will  agree  to 
nelp  anyone  newly  attracted  to  the  sport,  will 
require  a  serious  commitment  to  falconry, 
rhey  feel  that  anything  less  is  not  worth  the 
:ime  and  effort.  A  serious  commitment  to 
oecoming  a  falconer  is  often  evidenced  by  an 
individual's  ravenous  appetite  for  literature 


on  the  sport  of  falconry,  a  sincere  interest  in  all 
aspects  of  wildlife  and  the  outdoors,  and  by 
persistent  effort  to  learn  the  many  fundamen- 
tals of  this  art — all  BEFORE  obtaining  a  hawk. 
Most  falconers  had  similar  beginnings,  and 
today's  newcomer  must  likewise  go  through 
a  period  of  apprenticeship. 

If  you  are  still  convinced  that  your  interest 
is  more  than  casual,  and  you  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  study  of  falconry  BEFORE  get- 
ting a  hawk,  you  must  also  be  prepared  to 
fulfill  additional  requirements  of  becoming  a 
falconer.  First,  one  must  read  all  literature 
available  on  raptors  and  falconry.  Such 
books  can  be  found  in  your  local  library,  and 
falconers  can  recommend  their  favorites. 
Next,  you  must  convince  a  licensed  falconer 
that  you  are  dedicated  and  willing  to  commit 
to  follow  the  rules  as  stated  by  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Once 
you  have  found  a  sponsor  who  will  take  you 
in  as  an  apprentice,  you  must  arrange  to  take 
the  written  exam,  which  is  administered  by 
LDWF     Upon 


Named  by 
Audubon,  the 
Harris'  Hawk  is  a 
large  blackish 
hawk  with 
conspicuous  white 
near  the  base  of 
the  tail  and  a 
white  band  at  the 
end  of  the  tail. 
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your  federal  permit.  This  process  may  take 
up  to  four  months.  After  receiving  your 
federal  falconry  permit  and  Louisiana  state 
game  breeder's  license,  you  may  then  begin 
the  process  of  capturing  a  wild  hawk,  which 
you  must  train  under  the  leadership  of  your 
sponsor  for  a  period  of  two  years.  After 
being  an  apprentice  for  two  years,  your 
sponsor  may  upgrade  your  permit  status  to 
obtain  a  General  Falconry  permit,  at  which 
point  you  are  on  your  own  and  are  able  to 
obtain  other  species  of  birds  and  are  able  to 
train  an  apprentice. 

An  apprentice  may  only  hunt  one  bird  at  a 
time.  General  Falconry  permit  holders  may 
hunt  two  birds  and  after  five  years  as  a 
General  permit  holder,  you  may  upgrade  to 
a  Master  Falconry  permit  and  hunt  three 
birds.  When  most  falconers  become  a 
General  Falconer,  they  usually  desire  to  hunt 
with  Harris'  hawks,  because  this  type  of  bird 
is  a  social  bird.  Two  or  more  can  hunt 
together  in  a  pack,  surround  their  prey  work 
as  a  team  and  share  their  kill.    Red-tailed 


hawks  are  territorial  and  hunt  alone. 
Hunting  with  Harris'  hawks  ensures  action 
and  success  in  most  cases  in  comparison  to 
flying  one  red-tailed  hawk. 

In  Louisiana,  you  must  choose  between  an 
American  kestrel,  or  red  shouldered  hawk  or 
red-tailed  hawk  for  your  first  bird.  Most 
beginners  choose  a  red-tailed  hawk,  since  the 
other  two  types  do  not  hunt  larger  mam- 
mals. Trapping  your  first  bird  is  the  ulti- 
mate experience,  and  in  my  personal  opin- 
ion, is  the  most  exciting  part  of  falconry. 
Birds  must  be  trapped  between  October  1  - 
February  26.  You  normally  wait  on  the  cold 
fronts  to  push  hawks  down  from  the  north- 
ern portions  of  America  as  they  migrate  into 
Louisiana.  After  licenses  are  in  hand,  the 
sponsor  and  apprentice  proceed  to  catch  the 
apprentice's  first  hawk.  This  can  be  very 
time  consuming.  It  took  two  weeks  and 
over  60  hours  trying  to  trap  my  first  bird. 
However,  since  then,  I  have  caught  three 
birds  in  only  an  hour.  It  just  depends  on 
God's  providence. 

After  trapping  your  first  bird,  there  is 
much  excitement  in  wanting  to  share  it  with 
friends  and  family.  Time,  dedication,  and 
patience  are  needed  to  train  this  bird  to 
respond  to  you  without  hesitation.  What 
works  for  some  may  not  work  for  others. 
The  falconer  must  improvise  during  the 
training  process,  document  past  observa- 
tions, and  seek  advice  from  experienced  fal- 
coners. Your  chance  of  success  is  increased 
with  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  with 
your  bird.  Within  weeks,  you  and  your  bird 
may  be  hunting  together  and  enjoying  this 
fascinating  sport.  Even  though  falconry 
dates  back  to  2000  BC  and  is  considered  an 
"ancient"  sport,  watching  hawks  or  falcons 
hunt  prey  under  a  falconer's  guidance  never 
gets  old.    It  is  truly  "nature  in  action!"    ^ 


Steve  Eskine  is  a  native  of  White  Castle  and  a 
Materials  Manager  for  Petrin  Corporation  in 
Port  Allen.  He  has  demonstrated  falconry  at  the 
last  three  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
celebrations  sponsored  by  LDWF. 
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'ks,  falcons,  and  owls  are  federally  protected  and  a  permit  is  required  to 
possess  these  birds. 

Falconry  is  jointly  regulated  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  order  to  practice  falconry  in 
Louisiana,  a  state/federal  falconry  permit  is  required.  In  addition,  a  state  game 
'-  -eders  license  is  required. 

The  sport  of  falconry  involves  hunting  small  game  with  a  hawk.  A  falconry 
license  is  not  issued  to  keep  a  hawk  as  a  "pet". 

The  minimum  age  for  obtaining  a  falconry  permit  is  16  years  old. 

Prospective  falconers  should  be  aware  that  obtaining  a  falconry  permit  is  much 
more  involved  than  buying  a  hunting  or  fishing  license.  In  order  to  be  issued  a 
falconry  permit  the  applicant  will  have  to  demonstrate  his/her  knowledge  of  rap- 
tor biology  and  care. 

There  are  three  falconry  classifications:  apprentice,  general,  and  master. 
Beginning  falconers  will  start  at  the  apprentice  level  and  must  remain  at  this 
level  for  at  least  two  years.  At  this  level  they  will  be  sponsored  and  supervised 
by  an  experienced  falconer.    Beginning  falconers  are  responsible  for  finding  a 

~ ■  _r  Master  C|ass  falconer  to  sponsor  them. 


issued,  the  applicant  will  have  to  pass  a  written  test 


on  raptor  care  and  biology. 


The  applicant  will  have  to  construct  mews  (pens)  for  housing  of  his/her  hawk. 
Mews  will  have  to  meet  certain  standards  before  they  are  approved  and  a  per- 


Further  information  about  getting  started  in  the  sport  of  falconry  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries' 
Wildlife  Division  at  225/765-2350. 


Time,  dedication 
and  patience  are 
needed  to  train 
these  birds  to 
respond  without 
hesitation  to  the 
falconer.   Eskine 
and  "Harriet" 
demonstrate  their 
teamwork. 
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J  n  the  last  two  years,  a  formerly  obscure  wildlife  disease  known  to  only 
a  few  wildlife  biologists,  veterinarians  and  hunters,  has  become  an 
issue  of  national  concern.  The  disease,  known  as  chronic  wasting 
disease  or  CWD,  was  once  confined  to  portions  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  but  is  now  found  in  11  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces. 
CWD  threatens  to  have  long  lasting  impacts  on  the  way  deer  and  elk  are 
managed  and  hunted. 

CWD  belongs  to  a  group  of  diseases  known  as  transmissible  spongi- 
form encephalopathies  (TSEs).  Other  more  commonly  known  TSEs 
include  scrapie  in  sheep,  bovine  spongiform  encephalopathy  (also  known 
as  BSE  or  mad  cow  disease)  in  cattle,  and  Creutzf eld-Jakob  disease  (CJD) 
in  humans.  CWD  and  these  other  TSE  diseases  cause  damage  to  brain 
tissue  and  are  invariably  fatal.  Animals  do  not  seem  to  develop  immuni- 
ty to  CWD  or  the  other  TSEs. 

The  precise  cause  of  CWD  is  not  known,  however,  the  most  widely 
accepted  theory  is  that  CWD,  and  other  TSEs  are  caused  by  an  infectious 
agent  called  a  prion.  Prions  are  not  bacterial  or  viral  organisms,  but 
instead,  are  mutant  versions  of  proteins  that  are  normally  found  in  the 
body. 

Prions  have  the  ability  to  resist  attack  by  enzymes  and  transform  normal 
proteins  into  more  prions.  Accumulations  of  prions  eventually  kill  nerve 
cells  and  cause  holes  to  develop  in  the  brain  tissue.  Brain  tissue  of  infect- 
ed animals  has  a  sponge  like  appearance  when  microscopically  examined. 
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An  LDWF  Biologist  Examines  the 

Potential  Threat  of  Chronic  Wasting  Disease 


CWD  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  deer 
family,  also  known  as  cervids.  The  disease 
has  been  found  to  naturally  occur  in  white- 
tailed  deer,  mule  deer,  and  elk.  The  sus- 
ceptibility of  other  cervids  such  as  fallow 
deer,  red  deer,  and  axis  deer  to  CWD  is 
unknown.  Species  outside  of  the  deer  fam- 
ily have  been  experimentally  infected,  but 
their  vulnerability  to  natural  infection  is  not 
known. 

The  precise  means  by  which  CWD  is 
passed  from  animal  to  animal  is  unknown 
but  appears  to  be  through  infected  urine, 
feces  or  saliva.  Infected  animals  may  dis- 
play a  variety  of  symptoms  that  include 
emaciation,  changes  in  behavior,  increased 
drinking  and  urination,  drooped  head  and 
ears,  general  weakness,  dehydration,  and 
depression. 

CWD  first  appeared  in  deer  research 
enclosures  in  Colorado  in  the  1960s,  but  was 
first  thought  to  be  a  digestive  malady.  It 
was  not  diagnosed  as  a  new  TSE  until  1978. 
The  origin  of  CWD  is  uncertain.  One 
hypothesis  is  that  scrapie  (the  sheep  TSE), 
mutated  to  infect  deer.  Another  suggests 
that  CWD  spontaneously  appeared  in  either 
wild  or  captive  deer.  It  is  not  known  where 
the  disease  originated  from  within  the 
enclosures,  or  whether  wild  deer  brought  it 
into  the  Colorado  research  enclosures. 
Until  it  was  discovered  that  an  infectious 
disease  was  afflicting  deer  in  these  enclo- 
sures, these  deer  were  sometimes  released 
into  the  wild  or  transferred  to  other  enclo- 
sures. 

By  the  mid  1980s  it  was  evident  that 
CWD  was  established  in  wild  deer  and  elk 
in  north-central  Colorado  and  southeastern 
Wyoming.  Until  1996,  CWD  was  thought 
to  occur  only  in  parts  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Since  then,  CWD  has  been 
found  in  privately  owned  captive  deer  or 
elk  herds  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Only  since  2000,  has  CWD  been  found  in 
wild  deer  outside  of  north-central  Colorado 
and  southeastern  Wyoming.  Wild  deer 
infected  with  CWD  have  since  been  found 
in  western  Colorado,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin  and 
Saskatchewan. 


Rates  of  CWD  infection  in  wild  deer 
elk  have  been  variable.  Infection  rates  in 
wild  Colorado  elk  have  been  about  one  per- 
cent. Infection  rates  in  Colorado  mule  deer 
have  averaged  about  five  percent,  but  in 
some  areas  have  been  as  high  as  15  percent. 
Until  the  recent  discovery  of  CWD  in  wild 
deer  in  Wisconsin,  the  disease  has  occurred 
in  areas  with  low-density  populations.  For 
example,  the  population  density  in  South 
Dakota  may  be  one  deer  per  square  mile.  In 
contrast,  Wisconsin  may  have  100  deer  per 
square  mile.  Since  CWD  appears  to  be 
passed  from  animal  to  animal,  high-density 
populations  would  likely  lead  to  higher 
infection  rates.  There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  infection  rates  among  white-tailed  deer 
could  be  higher  than  those  observed  in  elk 
and  mule  deer.  The  CWD  infection  rate 
among  179  wild  white-tailed  deer  that  were 
trapped  in  a  Nebraska  elk  enclosure  was  50 
percent.  To  make  matters  worse,  some  data 
suggest  that  infection  rates  within  a  popula- 
tion increase  over  time. 

Computer  modeling  of  the  impacts  of 
CWD  on  wild  mule  deer  herds  produces 
some  disturbing  results.  Using  data  from 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  mule  deer  popula- 
tions, the  models  predict  that  CWD  infection 
rates  will  increase,  and  lead  to  extinction  of 
infected  populations  over  several  decades. 
If  infection  rates  and  transmission  rates  are 
even  higher  among  white-tailed  deer,  the 
implications  of  unchecked  CWD  outbreaks 
may  spell  disaster  for  some  white  tailed  deer 
populations. 

These  concerns  led  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR)  to 
take  extraordinary  steps  to  address  the 
recent  CWD  outbreak  in  Wisconsin's  wild 
deer.  The  models  suggest  that  the  best 
chance  to  eliminate  CWD  is  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  infected  population  and  mini- 
mize dispersal  of  infected  animals.  The 
Wisconsin  DNR  has  embarked  on  a  plan  to 
destroy  25,000  -  50,000  deer  in  a  389-square 
mile  area  in  south  central  Wisconsin.  This  is 
being  accomplished  by  regulated  year-round 
shooting    in    the    affected    area.  The 

Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife  took  similar 
action  last  spring  when  CWD  infected  mule 
deer  were  found  in  western  Colorado. 
Several  hundred  deer  and  elk  were  killed 
during  the  spring  of  2002  in  an  attempt  to 
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prevent  the  spread  of  CWD. 

There  is  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that 
several  of  the  CWD  outbreaks  in  wild  deer 
or  elk  originated  from  infected  captive 
cervid  herds.  Although  some  will  dispute 
the  role  of  captive  cervids  in  CWD  out- 
breaks in  wild  deer  or  elk,  there  are  indis- 
putable characteristics  of  CWD  and  captive 
cervid  operations  that  cause  concern  for 
wildlife  agencies. 

CWD  has  several  characteristics  that 
make  it  a  particularly  difficult  disease  to 
detect,  manage,  and  control.  First  of  all, 
there  is  no  practical  live-animal  test  for 
CWD.  Microscopic  examination  of  brain  or 
tonsil  tissue  is  the  only  way  to  detect  the  dis- 
ease. Secondly,  prions  are  very  difficult  to 
destroy  and  may  persist  in  the  environment 


for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Therefore 
even  after  infected  animals  are  removed, 
CWD  may  be  passed  on  to  new  animals 
through  a  contaminated  environment,  such 
as  a  pen,  pasture,  or  feeding  area.  Perhaps 
the  most  problematic  characteristic  of  CWD 
is  its  long  incubation  period.  Infected  ani- 
mals may  appear  healthy  for  several  years 
before  they  exhibit  symptoms  and  ultimate- 
ly die.  During  this  time  they  may  be  shed- 
ding prions  and  infecting  other  animals 
while  appearing  healthy. 

Captive  cervid  facilities  typically  contain 
high  densities  of  animals  kept  in  close  con- 
finement. Shared  feeding  areas  result  in 
contact  with  urine,  feces  and  saliva. 
Opportunities  for  transfer  of  CWD  from  ani- 
mal to  animal  abound  in  these  situations. 
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To  make  matters  worse,  animals  are  often 
transferred  between  facilities.  Without  a 
live  animal  test  for  CWD  there  is  no  way  to 
be  certain  that  CWD  infected  animals  are 
not  being  moved  between  facilities.  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  animals  from 
CWD  infected  facilities  being  transferred  to 
other  facilities.  In  one  such  case,  a  single 
CWD  positive  elk  herd  in  South  Dakota  was 
the  source  of  infection  for  39  elk  herds  in 
Saskatchewan. 

If  left  to  spread  naturally,  CWD  infections 
might  move  a  few  miles  a  year  among  wild 
herds.  Geographic  barriers  such  as  rivers 
or  mountain  ranges  would  likely  restrict  the 
spread.  However,  a  shipment  of  infected 
captive  deer  or  elk  can  spread  CWD  across 
the  nation  in  a  matter  of  days. 

The  spread  of  CWD  has  focused  national 
attention  on  regulation  of  the  captive  cervid 
industry.  In  many  states,  including 
Louisiana,  the  captive  cervid  industry  is  at 
least  partially  regulated  by  the  state  agricul- 
ture agency,  rather  than  the  state  wildlife 
agency.  Understandably,  the  mission, 
goals,  and  law  enforcement  capabilities  of 
agriculture  agencies  are  appreciably  differ- 
ent than  those  of  wildlife  agencies.  The 
focus  of  the  agricultural  agencies  has  gener- 
ally centered  around  development  of  the 
cervid  industry  and  prevention  of  disease  in 
the  industry,  with  protection  of  wild  deer  or 
elk  often  being  of  secondary  importance. 

Wildlife  agencies  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations governing  captive  cervid  facilities. 
Investigations  of  CWD  outbreaks,  and  rou- 
tine checks  of  cervid  producers,  have  shown 


that  the  records  required  by  law  and  needed 
to  trace  animal  movements  are  often  inade- 
quately maintained.  Even  more  troubling  is 
information  indicating  that  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant black  market  for  illegally  obtained  wild 
deer  and  elk.  These  animals  are  shipped 
across  the  country  without  regard  for  health 
or  transport  regulations. 

The  livestock  industry  and  its  regulatory 
agencies  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  con- 
trolling and  preventing  disease  in  cattle, 
sheep,  and  poultry.  When  disease  outbreaks 
have  occurred,  they  have  been  quickly  and 
decisively  addressed.  Diseases  in  wildlife 
however,  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Wildlife  cannot  be  corralled  and  vacci- 
nated, nor  can  all  wild  animals  be  rounded 
up  and  destroyed.  Given  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  controlling  a  potentially  devastat- 
ing disease  in  wildlife  such  as  CWD,  it  is 
imperative  that  a  very  cautious  approach 
that  emphasizes  prevention  be  adopted. 

Most  states,  including  Louisiana  have 
taken  a  two-tiered  approach  in  addressing 
the  CWD  issue.  Regulations  to  restrict  or 
halt  the  movement  of  captive  cervids  have 
been  instituted.  Additionally,  disease  sur- 
veillance programs  to  monitor  captive  and 
wild  deer  or  elk  for  CWD  have  been  devel- 
oped and  implemented. 

In  order  to  protect  Louisiana's  wild  deer 
from  introduction  of  CWD,  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  (LWFC) 
instituted  a  ban  on  the  importation  of  deer 
into  Louisiana.  The  Louisiana  Livestock 
Sanitary  Board  took  similar  action  and 
imposed  a  quarantine  on  deer  and  elk 
importation.    The  LWFC  took  the  additional 
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step  of  placing  a  moratorium  on  the  issuing 
of  new  game  breeder  licenses  for  deer. 
Game  breeder  licenses  are  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and 
required  of  people  who  raise  white-tailed 
deer  in  captivity  for  non-commercial  purpos- 
es. The  LWFC  also  passed  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  (LDAF)  to  take  similar  action, 
and  place  a  moratorium  on  issuing  of  new 
alternative  livestock  licenses  for  deer  and  elk. 
Alternative  livestock  licenses  are  issued  by 
the  LDAF,  and  are  required  of  people  who 
raise  deer  and  elk  in  captivity  for  commercial 
purposes.  LDAF  however,  plans  to  continue 
licensing  deer  and  elk  facilities  in  Louisiana. 
At  this  time  there  is  no  information  to  sug- 
gest that  deer  in  Louisiana  are  infected  with 
CWD.  However,  in  order  to  document  the 
absence  of  CWD,  or  to  identify  areas  where  i 


should  be  controlled  if  it  has  been  unknow- 
ingly introduced,  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  initiated  a  CWD  surveil- 
lance program.  During  the  2002-03  deer 
hunting  season,  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  will  be  collecting  tissue  samples 
from  hunter-harvested  deer  in  some  areas  of 
the  state.  The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  already  begun  to  monitor  deer 
in  licensed  game  breeder  facilities.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  be  monitoring  licensed  alterna- 
tive livestock  facilities  containing  deer  and 
elk  for  CWD. 

If  CWD  were  found  in  wild  deer  in 
Louisiana,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  would  take  action  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  outbreak  and  control  its  spread. 
Increased  testing  of  deer  would  occur,  and 
steps  to  dramatically  reduce  the  population 
in  the  area  of  the  outbreak  may  also  be 
taken.  In  a  larger  area  surrounding  the  out- 
break, the  deer  population  may  be  reduced 
beyond  current  levels.  Feeding  and  baiting 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  to  reduce  deer 
to  deer  contacts. 

Dealing  with  a  CWD  outbreak  in  wild  deer 
could  be  expensive.  States  with  CWD  in 
wild  deer  have  had  to  allocate  several  million 
dollars  per  year  to  CWD  management  and 
control  programs.  Additionally,  millions  of 
dollars  and  years  of  manpower  would  be 
diverted  from  other  needed  conservation 
efforts  to  address  the  CWD  problem. 

Keeping  CWD  out  of  Louisiana  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Wild  white-tailed 
deer  have  ecological  and  sociological  values 
that  are  nearly  impossible  to  quantify. 
However,  the  economic  activity  generated 
by  deer  hunting  can  be  quantified.  In  1996, 
it  was  estimated  that  deer  hunting  in 
Louisiana  generated  over  $600  million  in 
economic  activity.  This  is  over  20  times 
greater  than  the  economic  value  of  the  cap- 
tive cervid  industry  in  Louisiana.  A  major 
CWD  outbreak  in  Louisiana  could  forever 
change  the  way  deer  are  managed  and 
threaten  the  way  of  life  so  important  to  deer 
hunters  and  other  conservationists.  ^ 

Fred  Kimmel  is  the  Upland  Game  Program 
Manager  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  one  of  the  primary 
Dept.  contacts  for  CWD  and  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  Louisiana  Conservationist. 


The  Dudley  Camp  Story: 

A  History   of   Market 
Hunting    in   South   Louisiana 


It  is  November,  1908  and  the  hunter  poles 
his  cypress  pirogue  deep  into  the  marsh 
near  Little  Lake  Misere.  Dawn  is  still 
only  a  suggestion  on  the  eastern  horizon.  As 
the  hunter  enters  a  lagoon,  the  wind  rises 
from  the  northwest  offering  a  breath  of  cool 
air.  It  feels  good  after  the  heat  of  his  labor  at 
poling  the  decoy  laden  pirogue.  The  mos- 
quitoes humming  in  his  ears  and  feeding  on 
his  neck  and  wrists  are  driven  back  into  the 
marsh  grass  by  the  freshening  wind. 

With  a  practiced  eye,  he  quickly  locates 
the  spot  where  he  will  spread  the  decoys 
and  conceal  the  little  marsh  boat.  By  the 
time  he  has  placed  the  decoys  and  made 
minor  adjustments  in  the  spread  formation, 
the  sound  of  wings  whistling  in  the  brisk 
November  air  can  be  heard  over  the  rustling 
of  the  marsh  grasses.  And  there  are  many 
wings!  The  rushing  of  wings  becomes  loud- 
er as  more  and  more  ducks  begin  to  drop 
from  the  higher  elevations.  The  calls  of  mal- 
lard hens,  the  wispy  quacks  of  green  heads 
and  the  squeaks  and  whistles  of  pintail  and 
teal  join  together  in  an  ever  rising  crescendo 
as  the  eastern  sky  grows  slowly  brighter. 


The  hunter  shoves  his  little  boat 
into  the  grass  and  reaches  for  the 
familiar  shape  of  his  shotgun.  The 
slender  turn  of  the  stock  seems  to 
almost  rise  to  meet  his  reaching  hand. 
He  then  opens  his  wooden  shell  box  to 
display  the  200  rounds  of  black  pow- 
der shells  lying  ready  for  the  morn- 
ing's hunt.  Five  shells  are  quickly  fed 
into  the  shotgun  while  his  eyes  search 
for  the  first  flock  of  ducks  approach- 
ing the  decoys.  There  is  no  need  to 
look  down  at  the  gun  during  the  load- 
ing process.  The  process  is  repeated 
daily  and  so  many  times  each  day,  it  is 
done  with  no  more  thought  than  he 
gives  to  drawing  breath  or  blinking 
his  eyes. 

The  searching  eyes  quickly  find  a 
flock  of  thirty  or  more  tightly  bunched 
mallards  flying  low  over  the  lagoon. 
The  ducks  are  quartering  into  the 
wind  and  flying  slowly  along,  looking 
for  company  or  a  sheltered  spot  on  the 
water.  His  handmade  cane  call  comes 
to  his  lips  and  a  hail  call  issues  forth  to 
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the  flock.  The  mallards  almost  instantly 
change  direction  and  approach  his  spread. 
He  answers  the  questioning  quacks  of  the 
lead  hen  with  a  brief  feeding  "chuckle."  The 
big  ducks  turn  into  the  wind  and  drop 
orange  and  yellow  feet  as  they  begin  to 
descend  into  the  decoys.  On  its  own  the  gun 
rises  to  his  shoulder.  As  the  cupped  wings 
begin  to  beat  in  the  split  second  before  the 
reaching  feet  would  touch  the  water's  sur- 
face, he  fires.  The  pump  gun  feeds  smoothly 
and  the  five  shots  drop  seven  ducks  into  the 
decoys  as  the  rest  of  the  flock  struggles  for 
altitude  and  speeds  away.  He  smiles  at  this 
bit  of  luck.  The  wind  blows  away  the  thick 
smoke  from  the  black  powder  and  clears  his 
view  as  the  practiced  hands  feed  more  shells 
to  the  gun. 

The  process  is  repeated  again  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  again  and  again.  Some  of 
the  decoying  birds  are  frightened  away  by 


the  shots  of  his  fellow  hunters  in  the  sur- 
rounding marsh  as  they  work  birds  over 
their  spreads.  But  for  the  most  part  his  good 
fortune  holds  and  before  the  sun  is  very 
high  in  the  sky  he  has  killed  his  100  ducks. 
One  hundred  ducks  is  his  daily  take  and 
what  is  expected  of  him  back  at  camp.  He 
piles  the  birds  into  the  pirogue  along  with 
his  decoys  and  begins  the  push  back  to 
camp. 

As  he  enters  the  main  bayou,  he  is  joined 
by  the  other  hunters.  All  are  poling  their 
sleek  little  boats  piled  high  with  ducks. 
Laughing  and  joshing  begins  as  the  height  of 
the  piles  and  the  numbers  of  mallards  in  each 
boat  are  determined.  The  mallards  are  prized 
since  they  bring  the  hunter  25  cents  a  pair. 

The  little  flotilla  soon  arrives  at  their 
headquarters,  the  collection  of  houseboats 
on  Little  Lake  Misere  known  as  "The 
Dudley  Camp."  Dudley  Camp  was  a  com- 
mercial duck  hunting  operation  owned 
and  operated  by  Fred  Dudley,  an  English 
immigrant  who  came  to  Louisiana  from 
Kansas.  According  to  an  article  entitled 
"Louisiana  Champagne,"  written  by  Dave 
Hall  and  Brian  Cheramie,  published  in 
July/August,  1985  by  Ducks  Unlimited, 
"Dudley  purchased  10,000  acres  of  marsh  at 
$2.00  per  acre  and  set  up  the  most  efficient 
market  hunting  operation  ever.  A  flotilla  of 
cypress  shanty  boats  provided  in-season 
homes  for  the  families  of  the  hunters;  tutors 
provided  schooling  for  the  children;  and  a 
bookkeeper  tallied  the  daily  score  and 
extended  credits  for  groceries  and  other 
staples,  even  shotgun  shells  at  $10  per 
case!" 

The  ducks  were  dressed  or  "drawn"  and 
hung  out  to  dry,  but  not  plucked.  "Oh  no 
the  buyers  did  not  want  the  ducks  picked," 
says  Bill  Chapman  of  Sulphur.  Bill,  a 
respected  duck  hunter  in  his  own  right,  is 
the  great  grandson  of  Fred  Dudley.  He  is 
quite  familiar  with  the  information  handed 
down  through  his  family  about  the  opera- 
tion. "My  great  grandfather  provided  2,000 
birds  per  day  to  the  New  Orleans  market. 
People  always  want  to  know  who  picked 
all  those  ducks,"  Bill  says  with  a  laugh. 
"But  the  buyers  wanted  the  birds  with  all 
the  feathers  still  on  them.  That  made  them 
more  attractive  for  the  market  in  New 
Orleans.  In  fact  they  would  complain  if  too 
many  feathers  had  been  pulled.  The  birds 
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were  sold  in  the  French  Quarter  in  New 
Orleans  and  taken  home  and  picked  by 
whoever  bought  them,"  Bill  explained. 

After  dressing  and  drying,  the  ducks 
were  carried  daily  by  boat  from  the 
Dudley  Camp  on  Little  Lake  Misere.  The 
route  was  through  Lake  Misere  to 
Misere  Bayou,  across  the  corner  of 
Grand  Lake,  up  the  Mermentau  River  to 
Lake  Arthur  in  Jefferson  Davis  Parish. 
The  waterfowl  were  packed  in  wooden 
barrels  in  alternating  layers  of  ducks  and 
ice,  then  shipped  by  rail  to  New  Orleans. 
It  was  a  daily  routine  lasting  for  three 
full  months  of  the  year. 

On  the  return  trip  the  boat  brought 
shotgun  shells  and  any  items  needed  by 
the  families  at  the  camp.  The  children 
attended  class  in  the  afternoon  and  kept 
current  with  their  studies  and  the  adults 
went  about  the  daily  chores  associated 
with  life  in  the  marsh.  The  Dudley  Camp 
was  a  small  community  of  its  own  and  its 
members  drew  a  dependable  living  from 
the  vast,  rich  marsh.  The  hunters  had  lit- 
tle trouble  filling  their  daily  quota  of  100 
or  more  birds  each  day  from  the  area 
assigned  them  by  Mr.  Dudley.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  25  cents  a  pair  the  mallards 
brought  the  hunter,  pintail  brought  20 
and  teal  15  cents.  At  the  market  mallards 
sold  for  50  cents  a  pair,  pintail  brought  40 
cents  and  teal  30  cents  on  the  market.  No 
other  species  were  desired  or  purchased 
and  buying  ducks  was  cheaper  than 
hunting  them. 

Hunting  waterfowl  for  the  market 
ended  in  1918  with  the  passage  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  For  the  esti- 
mated 1,000  market  hunters  in 
Louisiana,  a  way  of  life  ended. 

Silas  Dudley,  who  died  in  January  of 
1985  at  the  age  of  86,  was  one  of  Fred's 
sons.  According  to  Bill  Chapman,  at  12 
years  of  age  Silas  was  good  enough  to 
hunt  for  the  market.  Silas  said  the  hunt- 
ing did  not  differ  much  from  the  sport 
hunting  of  today.  Big  spreads  of  decoys 
were  put  out  and  the  ducks  were  called 
in  and  shot  as  they  came  into  the  decoys. 
While  the  shooting  ability  of  the  market 
hunters  was  legendary,  Silas  did  admit 
that  some  missing  took  place  and  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a  hunter  to  fire  up  to  200 
shells  in  a  day- 


Silas  was  Bill  Chapman's  grandmother's 
brother.  Bill  writes  "I  started  hunting  with 
Uncle  Silas  in  about  1956  and  have  fond 
memories  of  the  many  times  we  hunted 
together.  I  remember  when  he  was  in  his  70's, 
he  still  hunted  nearly  every  day  and  I  always 
took  my  vacation  during  the  hunting  season 
to  hunt  with  him.  He  was  a  master  caller  and 
was  a  good  shot  even  at  that  age.  I  can 
remember  by  the  time  Uncle  Silas  reached  his 
mid-seventies  he  couldn't  see  very  far  and  I 
would  have  to  spot  the  ducks  for  us  and  tell 
him  what  they  were  doing  until  they  got 
about  75  yards  away  and  he  could  see  them. 

Once  he  saw  the  birds  he  seemed  to 
instantly  know  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
and  he  worked  the  birds  until  they  were  just 
about  to  sit  on  the  water  before  we  would 
shoot.  He  shot  very  fast  and  said  he  shot 
with  both  eyes  open  so  he  could  pick  out 
what  duck  he  was  going  to  shoot  next.  He 
always  seemed  to  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
ducks  that  were  going  to  cross  so  he  could 
get  a  double  on  his  first  shot.  I  will  always 
treasure  the  many  hunting  experiences  he 
shared  with  me." 

Silas  and  all  the  other  market  hunters  are 
gone  now.  Their  era  and  their  way  of  life  are 
a  page  in  history.  But  they  live  on  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  them  and  to  hear  first  hand 
the  stories  they  told  of  a  time  when  water- 
fowl truly  darkened  the  skies  over  the  vast 
marshlands  of  our  state.  Those  men  are  a 
part  of  our  rich  hunting  heritage.  They  hold 
a  place  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  earned  the  right  to  proudly 
bear  the  title  "Hunter."     k 


Major  Keith  Lacaze 
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Fred  Dudley, 
owner  of  the 
camp,  stands 
behind  some  of 
the  2,000  ducks 
that  have  been 
prepared  for  the 
boat  trip  to  Lake 
Arthur. 
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From  the 

Official  Louisiana 

Seafood  and 

Wild  Game  Cookbook 

Braised  Quail 
6-8  quail,  seasoned 
1  tablespoon  flour 

1  stick  butter 

1/2  cup  white  wine 

2  slices  onion 

1  cup  chicken  broth 
Season  birds.  Saute  onions  in 
melted  butter  and  place  in  bowl 
for  use  later.   Brown  birds,  then 
remove  from  pan  and  add  flour  to 
butter.  Stir  in  wine  and  chicken 
broth  and  return  birds  to  pan, 
adding  butter-onion  sauce.  Cook 
in  275°  oven  for  approximately  1 
hour  and  15  minutes,  turning  birds 
twice.  Mushrooms  can  be  added  if 
desired. 

Rice  Dressing  with  Oysters  and 
Mushrooms 

2  cups  cooked  rice 
1  quart  oysters 
1/2  cup  butter 

5-6  sliced  fresh  mushrooms 

1  medium  chopped  onion 

Cooked  giblets  chopped 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

1  cup  chopped  parsley 

1  chopped  bell  pepper 

1  cup  chopped  green  onions 

1  clove  crushed  garlic 

Salt,  pepper,  hot  sauce  to  taste  g. 

Melt  butter  and  add  onions,  celery,  I 

bell  pepper,  garlic,  and  mushrooms. 

Saute  until  soft,  add  oysters  and  J 

giblets.  Simmer  slowly,  add  pars-  | 

ley  and  green  onions.  Season  to  £ 

taste  and  mix  thoroughly  with  hot  § 

cooked  rice.  If  too  dry,  add  some  of  a 

the  liquid  in  which  giblets  were 

cooked. 

Christmas  Dip 

Recipe  on  page  22  in  cookbook. 
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Real  Jamaican  Planter's  Punch 

1  oz.  fresh  lime  juice  2  dashes  Angostura  bitters 

2  ozs.  honey  Nutmeg 

3  ozs.  Light  Jamaican  rum      4  ozs.  Water        Crushed  ice 

Mix  all  ingredients,  except  ice,  and  shake  in  a  cocktail  mixer  or 
blender.  Pour  over  crushed  ice.  Grate  nutmeg  on  top  and  dec- 
orate with  fruit  on  a  toothpick  for  color.  Garnish  with  fresh 
fruit.  Serves  2. 


Peanut  Butter  Logs 
1  cup  peanut  butter 
3  cups  Rice  Krispies  cereal 
1/4  cup  butter,  softened 
6  oz.  pkg.  Semi-sweet  chocolate  morsels 
1    cups  confectioner's  sugar  sifted 

1  cup  chopped  peanut 

2  tablespoons  shortening 


Wl<M,S\ 


Beat  together  peanut  butter  and  butter.  Stir  in 
sugar.  By  hand,  stir  into  Rice  Krispies.  Portion 
dough,  using  level  measuring  tablespoon,  shape 
dough  into  logs.  Roll  in  nuts.  Set  aside.  Melt 
chocolate  morsels  and  shortening  together  in 
small  saucepan  over  low  heat,  stirring  constant- 
ly. Drizzle  over  logs  and  chill.  Makes  40  logs. 
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Winnfield,  Louisiana 
August  5,  1959 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Steve  Harmon,  Editor 
400  Royal  Street 
Hew  Orleans  16,  Louisiana 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  just  received  the  July*»Atfgust  edition 
of  tae  Louisiana  Conservationist  and  I  am  quite  upset 
over  your  map  on  page  26*  My  family  is  due  back  from 
vacation  shortly  and  I  am  to  meet  them  at  the  T  &  P 
Railway  Depot  in  the  City  of  Natchitoches;  but,  since 
you  have  moved  the  City  of  Natchitoches  somewhere  down 
in  Vernon  Parish,  I  am  in  a,  quandary  as  to  just  how  and 
where  I  will  he  reunited  with  my  family.  Please  advise 
whether  or  not  you  moved  the  T  &  P  Depot  along  with  the 
City  of  Natchitoches. 

Since  I  am  required  very  often  to  make  business 
trips  to  Natchitoches,  X  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  will  Inform  me  as  to  what  steps  to  take  in  the 
matter  of  getting  Natchitoches  returned  to  its  rightful 
place  on  Cane  River.  X  am  quite  sure  the  people  of 
Natchitoches  will  appreciate  this  too* 

Yours  truly^ 


Letters  provided  by 
Fred  Dunham, 
Biologist  Supervisor, 
Habitat  Section, 
Pur  and  Refuge 


Ralph  L.  Moseley 


m 


LOUISIANA   WILD    LIFE   AND    FISHERIES    COMMISSION 

WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES  BUILDING 

400  ROYAL  STREET 

NEW  ORLEANS   16,  LOUISIANA 

August  6,  1959 


Mr.  Ralph  L.  M0seley 
303  South  Jones  St. 
Winnfield,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Moseley: 


.1  hasten  to  apologize  for  any  inconvenience  the 
July-August  issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 
may  have  caused  you  when  our  New  Orleans  bred  staff 
artist  transferred  the  domicile  of  the  oldest  city 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  area  to  the  Sabine-Vernon 
territory.   It  is  hoped  that  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
depot  remained  in  its  original  location  long  enough 
for  you  to  have  a  successful  reunion  with  your  vaca- 
tion returning  family. 

Since  receiving  your  letter  I  shudder  to  think  what 
the  present  officials  of  the  Natchitoches  chamber 
of  commerce  has  in  store  for  me  since  I  am  a  former 
manager  of  that  fine  organization.   Seriously,  though, 
we  have  no  intention  of  "giving  Natchitoches  back  to 
the  Paw  Paw  eating  Indian  tribe",  and  are  happy  to 
report  that  we  will  be  content  to  leave  the  old  city 
on  the  banks  of  Cane  River  Lake  along  with  St.  Denis 
and  his  ancestors. 


Regardless  of  the  boo  boo,  I  trust  you  found  something 
of  interest  in  the  luly-August  issue. 


SH/is 


Chief 
Education  and  Publicity  Division 
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Typical 

Antlers 

Hunter 

Region 

Date 

Coy  Birdwell 

Natchitoches  Parish 

11/19/2001 

Daniel  Palmer 

Red  River  Parish 

11/11/2001 

John  Blaney 

Concordia  Parish 

11/24/2001 

Shelton  Young 

Caddo  Parish 

11/30/2001 

David  Durbin 

Webster  Parish 

11/14/2001 

Daryl  Bass 

Red  River  Parish 

12/10/2001 

Trey  Hawn 

Bossier  Parish 

11/21/2001 

Larry  Lachney 

Avoyelles  Parish 

01/12/2002 

Randel  Foster 

Thistlewaite  WMA 

11/28/2001 

Ray  Stegall 

Bossier  Parish 

11/10/2001 

Non-Typical  Antlers 

Jason  Dupree 

Red  River  Parish 

12/31/2001 

Gun 


199  6/8 


JBOw  and  Arrow 

Typical 

Antlers 

—HM^^H 

Hunter 

Region 

Date 

Points 

Danny  Coffey 

Caddo  Parish 

10/19/2001 

162  1/8 

Michael  Lindsey 

Fort  Polk  WMA 

11/12/2001 

140  1/8 

Mark  Smith 

Tensas  River  NWR 

12/26/2001 

140  1/8 

Matthew  Trahan 

Cameron  Parish 

10/27/2001 

138  2/8 

Paul  Smith 

East  Carroll  Parish 

10/25/2001 

128  7/8 

ZZLELOADE 


Typical  Antlers 

Hunter 

Region                                    Date 

Ronnie  Wilkinson 

Concordia  Parish                         01/25/2002 

Rudy  Bonnette 

Lake  Ophelia  NWR                      1 2/01  /2001 

Ronald  Springer 

Sabine  Parish                               10/27/2001 

Non-Typical  Antlers 

William  Jordan,  Jr. 

Camp  Beauregard                        12/01/2001 

Points 

170  3/8 
150  1/8 

143  6/8 


198  4/8 
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LOUISIANA  BIG  GAME  RECORDS 

FOURTH  RECOGNITION  PROGRAM 

2001-2003 

MINIMUM  ENTRY  DEER  SCORES 


White-tail  Gun  Category 


Recognition  Proaram  LA  State  Record*  Boone  and  Crockett** 

Typical 

130                             160                             I70 

Non-typical 

165                              185                             195 

White-tail  Bow  and  Arrow  Category 

Recoanition  Proaram  LA  State  Record*  Pope  and  Younq  Record  Book 

Typical 

90                             110                             125 

Non-typical 

100                              140                              155 

White-tail  Muzzleloader  Category 

Recognition  Proaram  LA  State  Record*  Longhunter  Society 

Typical 


v    also  qualifies  for  Boone  and  Crockett  Awards  Program 
**  all-time  record  book 


Species  Profile 


Bowfin 


The  bowfin  (Amia  calva)  is  the  lone 
survivor  of  the  ancient  order 
Amiiformes,  a  group  of  fish  that 
flourished  in  the  mid-Mesozoic  era 
50  -  200  million  years  ago.  Its  species 
name  can  generally  be  translated  as 
"smooth  fish,"  though  it  is  also 
known  by  many  localized  names 
including  blackfish,  buglemouth 
bass,  choupique,  cypress  bass, 
cypress  trout,  dogfish,  German  bass, 
grindle,  marshfish,  mudfish,  poison 
de  marais  (swamp  fish),  scaley  cat, 
shoepike  and  spottail. 

Although  bowfin 
today  are  restricted  to 
freshwater  in  south- 
eastern United  States, 
amiids  were  wide- 
spread in  the  central 
and  western  portions  of 
North  America  in  pre- 
historic times.  Fossil 
members  of  the  family 
have  also  been  found  throughout  the 
far  reaches  of  the  globe.  The  fish 
presently  occur  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Basin  from  Minnesota  south- 
ward to  Louisiana,  for  the  most  part. 
Additionally,  they  can  also  be  found 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lake  Champlain 
Basin,  throughout  the  Great  Lakes 
(with  the  exception  of  Lake 
Superior),  the  Hudson  River  south  to 
the  Carolinas  and  Florida,  and  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Coastal  Plain 
from  Florida  westward  to 
Brownsville,  Texas. 

Though  the  United  States  angling 
record  for  bowfin  was  set  at  21.5 
pounds  in  1980,  one  to  ten  pounds  is 
more  common  for  the  species.  Adult 


bowfin  are  usually  15  to  25  inches  in 
length,  males  typically  somewhat 
smaller  than  females.  Bowfin  have  a 
large,  heavy  body  with  an  abbreviate 
rounded,  heterocercal  caudal  fin.  Its 
head,  adorned  with  two  prominent 
barbels  on  the  snout,  is  scaleless,  but 
its  body  is  covered  by  flexible 
cycloid  scales.  Additionally,  they 
have  a  bony  plate-like  feature  under 
their  mouth  called  a  "gular  plate." 

The  back  and  sides  of  the  bowfin 
are  olive,  occasionally  darker,  with 
dark  mottling,  and  its  underside  is 


whitish  or  light  green.  A  prominent 
dark  spot,  called  a  "ocellus,"  sur- 
rounded by  yellow  or  orange  color- 
ing, occurs  on  the  upper  rays  of  adult 
males  and  juvenile  fish  of  both  sexes. 
Their  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  dark 
green  and  have  darker  bands,  and 
their  ventral  fins  are  often  bright 
green,  especially  in  breeding  males. 

Bowfin  usually  live  up  to  ten  years 
in  the  wild,  though  fish  as  old  as  thir- 
ty have  been  documented  in  captivi- 
ty. They  prefer  sluggish  rivers  and 
swamps,  and  have  a  life  cycle  closely 
tied  to  the  annual  flooding  cycles  of 
large,  lowland  rivers.  Their  swim 
bladder  is  used  as  a  lung,  and  they 
may  be  seen  surfacing  to  renew  their 


air  supply  from  time  to  time,  which 
allows  them  to  inhabit  low-oxy- 
genated areas  uninhabitable  by  other 
fish.  Spawning  takes  place  during 
the  spring,  when  bowfin  are  two  to 
four  years  of  age.  Females  immedi- 
ately abandon  the  nest  afterward, 
leaving  the  males  to  vigorously 
defend  the  area  from  predators. 

Because  of  the  intense  news  cover- 
ing of  snakehead  fish  infesting 
Maryland  lakes,  bowfin  fish  have 
recently  come  under  scrutiny  for 
their  snakehead-like  characteristics. 
The  two  species  can  be 
distinguished  by  their 
dorsal  (top)  and  anal 
(bottom)  fins,  however. 
Snakeheads  have  long 
dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
while  bowfin  have  long 
dorsal  but  short  anal 
fins. 

Sportfishermen  gener- 
ally consider  bowfin  to 
be  a  nuisance  since  the  species  is  a 
voracious  predator  of  popular  game- 
fish.  Some,  however,  enjoy  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  bowfin's  tough  fight. 
Opinions  are  mixed  as  to  whether 
the  species  makes  for  delicious  eat- 
ing, but  those  who  do  enjoy  the  fish 
generally  prefer  it  smoked.  In  recent 
years  bowfin  eggs  (roe)  have  proven 
to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  stur- 
geon roe  in  production  of  quality 
domestic  caviar.  This  so-called 
"cajun  caviar"  has  generated  much 
interest  in  aquaculture  circles  about 
the  feasibility  of  growing  bowfin  for 
caviar  production. 


LDWF  File  Photo 
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Louisiana  Backyard        Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Wildlife  Worth  Watching      $8 

Management      $5 


2003  Calendar 


2003  Louisiana  Conservationist  Calendar 

Rich,  full  color  photographs  for  each  of 
the  12  months.  Includes  a  Louisiana 
sunrise/sunset  table  and  an  additional 

2004  calendar  page.      $8.00 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  36  pages  ^e^?^''\^ 

of  full  color  photographs  and  informative       {[  \)\S^J 
articles  on  fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 
activities. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues) 

2  years  (12  issues) 


$12 

$20 


*(Use  special  magazine  order  form) 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine  Order  Form 

Send  subscription  to: 

Payment  Method 

D  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
□  CREDIT  CARD 

Address 

City-State-Zip 

Phone 

□  BILL  ME 

H  1  year.  6  issues,  $12                 ^2  years,  12  issues.  $20         LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
New                                          Q  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 

J  Visa      LJ  Mastercard       □  AmEx 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to:                  - 

Address 

City-State-Zip 

Phone 

Expiration: 

□  1  year,  6  issues,  $  1 2                □  2  years.  1 2  issues.  $20        LA  Residents  add  49c  tax 
[J  New                                         Q  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 

Signature: 

Send  checks  (payable  to): 

Address 

City-State-Zip 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 

Phone 

'he  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
nd  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

Jive  a  gift  that  gives  all  year.  A 
ollection  of  more  than  450 
lelectable,  time-tested  Louisiana 
tishes  for  every  season.  Recipes 
or  all  types  of  wild  game  as  well 
s  side  dishes  and  desserts.  Color 
ihotographs. 

iPECIAL  OFFER! 

18  for  one 
J12  for  two 
>15  for  three 
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Managing  White-tails  in 
Louisiana.      $5 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl, 
freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish,  saltwater 
fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 


Any  combination: 
1-2  posters 
3-6  posters 
7  or  more 


$4  each 
$3.50  each 
$3  each 
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Snakes  of  Louisiana 
Book      $4 
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Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting 
Louisiana  Butterflies 
(1996),  Louisiana  Birds 
(1999),  Louisiana 
Wildflowers  (2000)  and 
Butterflies  of  Southern 
Gardens  (2001) 
;:$10  per  poster  or  $32  per 
set  of  four. 


Item 


Quantity     Pric 


Merchandise 
Order  Form 


Subtotal 
[  Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 


Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 
Additional  4.94%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 
Total  Amount  Due 
DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ship  To:_ 

Name 

Address . 

City 

Zip 


Daytime  Phone  ( . 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

U  Check/Money  Order    LJ  MasterCard     LI  VISA 
P]  American  Express 

Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date  

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling  Charge; 


Merchandise  Total 

Up  to  $15.00 

$15.01-$30.00 

$30.01-$45.00 

$45.01-$65.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$95.01  and  up 


Charge 

$3.50 

$5.25 

$6.50 

$8.00 

$9.50 

$11.00 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


TJ.S. 

PISH  &  WILDLIFE 

SERVICE 


In  celebration  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System's  centennial 

birthday,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will  profile  Louisiana  national 

refuges  throughout  the  coming  year. 


The  15,000-acre  Big  Branch 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  found  in 
St.  Tammany  Parish,  was  established 
in  1994.  The  refuge  is  cooperatively 
managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and 
Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  The  refuge 
is  located  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  between 
Slidell  and  Mandeville 
off  of  U.S.  Highway 
190  and  along  State 
Highway  434  south  of 
Lacombe. 

The  site  encom- 
passes the  habitats 
and  transition  zones 
between  the  pine 
savannahs  to  the  north 
and  the  shorelines, 
marshes,  and  offshore  grassbeds 
of  the  lake  to  the  south.  Within 
the  refuge  there  are  concentrations 
of  waterfowl,  wading  birds,  shore- 
birds  and  neotropical  migrants. 
Additionally,  several  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  colonies,  as  well  as 
osprey  and  bald  eagle  nests  are  pres- 
ent in  the  area. 

Big  Branch  NWR  has  unique 
botanical  zones  that  contain  diverse 
combinations  of  plant  communities. 
These  zones  begin  with  the  first 


inland  from  Lake  Pontchartrain,  the 
sandy  beach  fringing  the  lake. 
Moving  inland,  the  next  zone  is  the 
brackish  marsh.  The  third  zone  has 
a  water  level  that  is  slightly  below 


the  marsh  floor,  where  the  pre- 
dominate plants  are  wiregrass  and 
spike  rush.  The  farthest  inland 
plant  zone  is  the  upland  zone  and 
consists  of  pine  ridges  and  bottom- 
land hardwood  hammocks. 

The  refuge  logs  more  than  24,000 
visitors  annually.  Objectives  of 
the  refuge  include  providing  habitat 
for  a  natural  diversity  of  wildlife 
associated  with  Big  Branch  Marsh, 
providing  habitat  for  endangered 
and  threatened  species,  and  provid- 


ing wintering  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl.  Big  Branch  NWF  also 
provides  nesting  habitat  for  wood 
ducks  and  habitat  for  non-game 
migratory  birds.    The  acreage 

is  managed  through 
several  means, 
including  forest 
habitat  manage- 
ment, prescribed 
fire,  artificial  nest 
boxes  /  structures, 
mechanical/chemi- 
cal control  of 
noxious  plants, 
public  hunting, 
education  /  interpre- 
tation, law  enforce- 
ment, and  partner- 
ships. 

Opportunities  for 
public  outdoor 
recreation  also  exist. 
Activities  such  as 
hunting  (big  and  small  game, 
waterfowl),  fishing,  hiking,  biking, 
canoeing,  wildlife  observation  and 
photography,  and  environmental 
education  and  interpretation  are 
available  whenever  compatible 
with  the  purposes  of  the  refuge. 
Rabbits,  turkeys,  deer,  squirrels, 
migratory  waterfowl,  wading  birds, 
and  a  variety  of  neotropicals  are 
wildlife  known  to  inhabit  the 
grounds. 


Photo  by  Tom  Carlisle 
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MAJOR  KEITH  LACAZE 

Waterfowl  Regulations 

In  the  last  issue  we  discussed  mourn- 
ing dove  and  other  migratory  bird 
hunting  regulations  applicable  to  the 
September  dove  and  teal  seasons.  We 
left  the  subject  with  a  commitment  to 
talk  about  waterfowl  regulations  such  as 
license  and  stamp  requirements,  toxic 
shot,  shooting  hours,  youth  hunts  and 
conservation  orders  in  this  issue. 

Season  dates  for  the  2002-2003  are 
as  follows:  Duck  and  coot  west  zone 
dates  are  Nov.  9  -  Dec.  8,  and  Dec.  21  - 
Jan.  19.  East  zone  dates,  including 
Catahoula  Lake  are  Nov.  16  -  Dec.  1, 
and  Dec.  14  -  Jan.  26.  Pintails  may  only 
be  taken  in  the  west  zone  from  Nov.  9  to 
Dec.  8  and  in  the  east  zone  from  Nov.  1 6 
to  Dec.  1  and  from  Dec.  14  to  Dec.  27. 
Canvasback  ducks  may  not  be  taken. 
Youth  waterfowl  weekends  are  Nov.  2 
and  3  in  the  west  zone  and  Nov.  9  and 
10  in  the  east  zone. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  ducks  is  six 
and  may  include  no  more  man  four  mal- 
lards (of  which  no  more  than  two  may  be 
females),  three  mottled  ducks,  one 
black  duck,  two  wood  ducks,  one  pintail 
(during  the  specified  30  day  season  only 
and  during  youth  hunts),  three  scaup, 
and  two  redhead.  Daily  bag  limit  on 
coots  is  15.  The  possession  limit  for 
ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  is  twice 
the  daily  bag  limit.  Shooting  hours  are 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Snow,  blue,  Ross'  and  white-fronted 
goose  season  dates,  statewide  are  Nov. 
2  -  Dec.  8  and  Dec.  14  -  Jan.  31.  The 
limit  on  snow,  blue  and  Ross'  geese  is 
20  with  no  possession  limit.  The  daily 
limit  on  white-fronted  geese  is  two  with 
a  possession  limit  of  four. 

Again  this  year  a  Conservation  Order 
is  in  place  for  snow,  blue  and  Ross' 
geese.  The  dates  statewide  are  Dec.  9  - 
Dec.  13  and  Feb.  1-  Mar.  9.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Conservation  Order  only 
snow,  blue  and  Ross'  geese  may  be 
taken.  Electronic  calls  and  unplugged 
shotguns  may  be  used  and  daily  bag 
and  possession  limits  are  eliminated. 
Shooting  hours  are  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  and  extend  until  one-half  hour 
after  sunset. 


License  requirements  for  resident 
waterfowl  hunters  ages  16  to  59  are  a 
Louisiana  waterfowl  license,  ($5.50),  a 
federal  duck  stamp  ($15)  signed  in  ink 
across  the  face,  a  Louisiana  basic  hunt- 
ing license  ($15)  and  a  Louisiana  HIP 
permit  available  at  no  cost  from  any 
license  vendor  (More  on  HIP  in  a 
minute).  Check  the  Louisiana  Migratory 
Game  Bird  Hunting  Regulations 
brochure  for  requirements  for  residents 
who  turned  60  after  June  1,  2000  and 
non-residents.  Lifetime  license  holders 
must  also  have  the  federal  duck  stamp 
and  HIP  permit. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Harvest 
Information  Program  (HIP)  was  imple- 
mented in  1992.  It  is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  States  and  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  improve  harvest  esti- 
mates to  make  population  management 
decisions.  In  order  for  HIP  to  provide 
useful  and  reliable  information,  a  com- 
plete listing  of  migratory  bird  hunters 
must  be  compiled.  This  ensures  that 
random  samples  of  hunters  selected  for 
harvest  surveys  are  representative  of  all 
migratory  bird  hunters  and  the  total 
number  of  migratory  bird  hunters  used 
will  result  in  accurate  estimates  of  total 
harvest.  Therefore,  hunter  compliance  is 
essential  and  hunters  are  required  by 
law  to  "HIP  certify"  before  hunting 
migratory  birds.  This  is  accomplished  by 
informing  the  license  vendor  of  your 
desire  to  HIP  certify  and  then  answering 
the  questions  posed  by  the  vendor 
about  the  number  of  migratory  birds 
harvested  the  previous  season.  Upon 
completion  of  the  questions  the  vendor 
will  print  and  present  the  applicant  with 
proof  of  HIP  certification  to  be  carried 
along  with  the  required  licenses  and 
stamp  while  hunting. 

Hunting  or  taking  waterfowl  without 
the  required  licenses  or  stamp  are  the 
most  common  violations  encountered 
by  wildlife  enforcement  agents. 
Possessing  lead  (toxic)  shot  while  taking 
migratory  waterfowl  is  another  common 
violation.  The  use  of  steel  shot  or  other 
approved  substitute  is  required 
statewide  for  taking  ducks,  geese, 
brant,  swans  and  coots.  Possessing 
lead  (toxic)  shot  is  prohibited  even  if  the 
hunter  intends  to  hunt  other  species 
after  completing  a  waterfowl  hunt.  Lead 
shot  should  be  left  in  the  vehicle  or  in 
camp  and  picked  up  later  for  other 
hunts.  Remember,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
loaded  in  the  gun,  but  merely  in  your 
possession  while  waterfowl  hunting  in 
order  to  warrant  a  citation. 


Violation  of  legal  shooting  hours  is 
another  common  violation.  While  many 
hunters  believe  wildlife  enforcement  offi- 
cers expend  great  effort  to  apprehend 
early  shooters,  this  in  fact  is  not  the 
case.  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Much  of 
our  waterfowl  enforcement  effort  is 
directed  toward  catching  the  late  or 
roost  shooter. 

As  all  waterfowl  hunters  know,  wood 
ducks  coming  to  roost,  will  fly  in  and 
land  without  hesitation  in  wooded 
sloughs,  bayous  or  creeks.  Roost  flights 
always  occur  after  legal  shooting  hours 
are  over  and  the  woodies  come  in 
bunches.  The  shooting  is  fast  and  in  the 
dark  and  nearly  always  results  in  over 
the  limit.  Many  of  the  ducks  are  never 
retrieved  due  to  darkness  and  loss  of 
cripples.  Roost  shooting  is  not  limited 
exclusively  to  wood  ducks.  Mallards  and 
other  ducks  are  also  vulnerable.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  devastating  illegal  hunting 
practices  and  has  a  significant  impact 
on  waterfowl  populations.  Federal 
judges  and  magistrates  imposed  stiff 
penalties  on  violators  of  shooting  hours 
laws. 

Youth  waterfowl  hunting  days  are  a 
very  popular  new  hunting  opportunity. 
Waterfowl  hunters  age  15  and  younger, 
accompanied  by  an  adult  18  or  older 
may  take  ducks,  geese,  mergansers, 
coots  and  gallinules  on  these  days.  Bag 
limits  are  the  same  as  regular  duck  sea- 
son. The  adult  may  not  hunt  ducks  on 
these  days  but  may  take  geese  since 
goose  season  will  be  open  statewide. 

Remember  to  leave  the  head  or  one 
fully  feathered  wing  attached  to  water- 
fowl while  they  are  being  transported. 
Always  maintain  possession  or  custody 
of  all  birds  taken  while  in  the  field.  Also, 
never  leave  migratory  birds  anywhere  or 
in  the  custody  of  another  without  first 
tagging  the  birds  with  the  hunters  name, 
address,  the  total  number  of  birds  by 
species  and  the  date  the  birds  were 
killed.  Birds  left  at  the  hunter's  home 
and  birds  given  to  someone  else  who 
resides  in  the  hunter's  home  do  not 
need  to  be  tagged. 

If  further  clarification  on  waterfowl 
regulations  is  needed,  contact  your 
nearest  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  Enforcement  Division 
region  office.  Practice  hunter  safety  at 
all  times  and  report  all  violations  via  the 
Louisiana  Operation  Game  Thief  24 
hour,  toll  free  number,  800  442  2511. 
May  the  season  bring  the  weather  and 
may  the  weather  bring  the  birds 
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SOME  BIRD  HUNTERS 

CONCERNED  ABOUT  WEST 

NILE 

The  West  Nile  virus  outbreak  in 
Louisiana  has  raised  questions 
regarding  the  handling  and  con- 
sumption of  waterfowl  and  other 
game  birds.  West  Nile  virus  is  not 
common  among  mourning  doves,  so 
the  likelihood  of  encountering  a 
mourning  dove  infected  with  West 
Nile  virus  is  very  low,  particularly  if 
the  bird  appears  healthy  and  is  a 
strong  flier. 

West  Nile  virus  has  been  detected 
in  domestic  waterfowl  living  in  city 
parks,  zoos  and  other  urban  set- 
tings. Based  on  studies  conducted 
since  the  virus  was  detected  in 
North  America,  scientists  believe 
that  wild  waterfowl  may  be  immune 
to  the  West  Nile  virus.  According  to 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Health 
and  Hospitals  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 


Services,  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  a  person  can  get  West 
Nile  virus  from  handling  live  or  dead 
infected  birds. 

If  however,  a  hunter  is  still  con- 
cerned about  contracting  West  Nile 
virus  from  game  birds,  some  simple 
precautions  can  be  taken.  Hunters 
can  wear  gloves  while  dressing  birds 
to  prevent  blood  contact  with  bare 
skin,  and  doves  should  be  cooked 
thoroughly.  Most  importantly,  insect 
repellent  should  be  used  whenever 
hunters  are  in  the  field. 


25,000  FISH  STOCKED  IN 
ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN 

Louisiana  fishermen  had  a  unique 
opportunity  October  19  to  give  back 
to  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  In  what 
was  described  as  an  "un-tourna- 
ment,"  volunteers  met  staff  from  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  at  six  different  landings 
along  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  to  dis- 
tribute phase  II  Florida  largemouth 
bass  fingerlings,  each  four  to  six 
inches  in  length.  The  25,000  finger- 
lings  were  part  of  a  cooperative 
effort  to  improve  the  bass  population 
in  the  basin.  LDWF,  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  the  Louisiana 
B.A.S.S.  Federation  and  the 
Louisiana    Wildlife    and    Fisheries 


LDWF  Inland  Fisheries  personnel  and  volunteers  stocked  25,000  largemouth 
bass  fingerlings  at  several  locations  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  October  19.  This 
stocking  took  place  at  Belle  River  Landing. 


Foundation  are  working  together 
with  the  goal  to  eventually  stock 
over  100,000  fingerlings  in  the  basin 
during  the  next  three  years. 

The  bass  were  brought  to  the 
basin  by  Dunn's  Fish  Farms  in 
Monroe,  Arkansas,  and  distributed 
to  the  landings  by  way  of  special 
LDWF  fish  tank  trucks.  Five  trucks 
carried  the  fish  to  the  landings, 
where  volunteers  were  waiting.  The 
volunteers  carried  the  fish  out  to  dif- 
ferent spots  in  the  basin  where  they 
were  released.  The  goal  is  for  the 
young  fingerlings  to  mature  and 
cross  breed  with  the  resident  bass, 
and  produce  larger,  stronger  fish. 
LDWF  officials  are  certain  that  the 
weekend's  efforts  will  help  improve 
Louisiana's  already  strong  tradition 
as  a  "Sportsman's  Paradise." 


PUBLIC  CAN  ASSIST  WITH 
NUISANCE  BEARS 

State  biologists  warn  residents  that 
it  can  be  dangerous  for  both  bears 
and  humans  if  they  mingle.  While  it 
is  obvious  the  damage  a  trapped  or 
threatened  bear  could  do  to  a  per- 
son, humans  pose  a  threat  to  bears 
as  well. 

When  a  wild  bear  does  roam  into 
a  civilized  area  there  are  some  things 
that  residents  can  do  if  they  are  vis- 
ited by  a  wayward  bear.  Keeping  pet 
or  people  food  inside  can  help  keep 
your  house  from  being  a  target  for  a 
bear.  Homeowners  are  also  encour- 
aged to  keep  garbage  in  a  secured 
shelter  until  the  morning  of  pickup. 
If  a  bear  should  wander  onto  your 
property,  it  is  best  to  stay  inside. 
From  the  safety  of  your  home,  you 
may  yell  or  scream  at  the  bear,  or 
bang  pots  and  pans  together  to 
make  noise. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  feeding  a  wild  bear  is  against 
both  state  and  federal  laws.  Should 
a  wild  bear  be  spotted,  please  call 
the  local  enforcement  authorities  or 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  at  (800)442-2511. 
While  Louisianians  are  known  for 
enjoying  wildlife,  they  should  respect 
it  as  well. 
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L.W.F.C.  RATIFIES  NEW  RULES 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  October  7,  and  rati- 
fied three  new  rules.  The  first  rule 
passed  dealt  with  the  creation  of  the 
Coastwide  Nutria  Control  Program. 
A  payment  of  four  dollars  per  nutria 
tail  will  be  awarded  to  participants  in 
the  program.  The  program  will  be  in 
effect  in  the  area  of  the  state  south 
of  Interstates  10  and  12,  and  it  will 
be  open  to  all  registered  partici- 
pants. 

The  second  rule  ratified  by  the 
commission  dealt  with  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  Chronic 
Wasting  Disease  among  Louisiana's 
deer  population.  The  new  rule  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  deer  and  elk 
from  outside  the  state. 

A  third  rule  was  passed  by  the 
commission  that  establishes  regula- 
tions for  the  disposal  of  confiscated 
deer  and  related  to  the  problems 
associated  with  Chronic  Wasting 
Disease.  The  new  rule  provides  that 
any  illegally  imported  deer  or  elk  will 
be  euthanized  by  LDWF  representa- 
tives or  their  designee,  in  a  manner 
conforming  to  the  2000  Report  of 
the  AVMA  Panel  on  Euthanasia. 

SGT.  MICHAEL  L.  MURRAY 

LA.  WILDLIFE  ENFORCEMENT 

OFFICER  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  LDWF  Enforcement  Division 
recently  named  Sergeant  Michael  L. 
"Mike"  Murray  of  West  Monroe  as 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Officer  of  the  Year.  He  is  also 
Louisiana's  nominee  to  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies'  officer  of  the 
year  recognition. 

Murray,  a  19-year  veteran,  began 
his  career  by  graduating  from  the 
Louisiana  State  Police  Training 
Academy  in  1983.  He  was  originally 
assigned  to  East  Carroll  Parish.  He 
transferred  to  Union  Parish  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant  in 
1995. 

He  is  active  in  hunter  education 
and  frequently  speaks  to  hunting 
clubs,  and  outdoor  and  civic  groups. 


Jared  Naquin  enjoys  the  company  of  new  friends  at  this  year's  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  at  the  Waddill  Urban  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Baton  Rouge. 


TEXAS  TIGHTENS  FISHING 

REGULATIONS  IN  BORDER 

WATERS 

Louisiana  anglers  should  be  aware 
of  new  fishing  regulations  imple- 
mented by  the  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department  (TPWD).  The 
new  Texas  rule  states  that  "it  is 
unlawful  to  transport  by  boat  or  per- 
son any  fish  taken  from  public  water 
within  a  protected  length  limit,  or  in 
excess  of  the  daily  bag  limit  or  pos- 
session limit  established  for  those 
fish  in  Texas,  regardless  of  the  state 
or  country  in  which  they  were 
caught,"  according  to  a  TPWD  News 
Release.  Caddo  Lake  and  other 
water  bodies  that  Louisiana  shares 
with  Texas  will  fall  under  this  new 
rule.  The  rule  went  into  effect 
September  1 ,  2002. 

Prior  to  the  rule,  anglers  were 
required  to  adhere  to  the  harvest 
rules  of  the  water  where  they  caught 
the  fish.  A  Louisiana  fisherman 
would  follow  Texas  laws  on  the 
Texas  side  of  the  lake,  and  vice- 
versa.  The  only  stipulation  was  that 
a  Texas  fisherman  who  caught  fish 
on  the  Louisiana  side,  according  to 
Louisiana  harvest  laws,  could  keep 
the  fish  so  long  as  they  immediately 
loaded  their  boat  and  left  the  water 
when  they  returned  to  the  Texas 
side.  This  new  law  eliminates  that 
loophole. 


Louisiana  anglers  could  be  sus- 
ceptible to  citation  if  they  cross  into 
Texas  waters,  or  stop  at  a  Texas 
ramp,  with  a  fish  that  does  not  adhere 
to  Texas  regulations,  regardless  of 
where  it  was  caught.  Fishers  should 
consult  the  local  regulations  for  the 
particular  waterbody  in  question. 

Anyone  who  is  unsure  of  Texas 
fishing  regulations  is  urged  to  con- 
tact TPWD  Law  Enforcement  at 
(800)792-1112. 


MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRD 

HUNTERS  REQUIRED  TO  BE 

"HIP" 

The  LDWF  is  reminding  hunters  of 
migratory  game  birds  that  they  are 
required  to  be  HIP  certified.  The 
Harvest  Information  Program  (HIP) 
Certification  is  required  of  all 
licensed  hunters  who  hunt  migratory 
bird  (ducks,  geese,  coots  doves, 
rails,  gallinules,  snipe,  and  wood- 
cock), including  lifetime  license 
holders.  This  is  a  Federal  require- 
ment and  must  be  completed  each 
year  and  in  each  state  where  the 
hunter  may  hunt. certify. 


Great  holiday  gift 
ideas  on  pages  28-29 
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Covington 


ouisiana  Species: 
Fighting  Green 
Lizards 
Photo  by 
Urlike  Klein 
Springfield 


Black-crowned 

Night  Heron 
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New  Iberia 
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Natural  Habitat: 
Mouth  of  the  River 
Photo  by 
Robert  E.  Beck 
Sulphur 


